II

The Structure

SOME theorists contend that the basis of architecture is
structure. But this thesis is erroneous, in so much as
the development of structure follows the demands of
the programme, itself the expression of formulated needs,
No man bothers to construct without the promptings of a
need, and he who builds attempts to evolve a type of
structure which will serve the programme as efficiently
as possible. If he be incapable of devising a structural
system which will enable him to build what he desires,
he perforce limits his desires to conform to the structural
restriction.

Great architecture may arise as the result, because, within
its limitations, the structural system, and its aesthetic expres-
sion, may appear as perfected as is humanly possible. It
would be unprogressive to remain content with this perfec-
tion, however, if the day dawned when a new structural
system, which could better satisfy the original requirements,
became available. The proper course would be to take
advantage of these new structural possibilities, and to put
up with the possible imperfections of aesthetic expression
inseparable from the adoption of new systems, secure in the
certainty that later, when the proper experience and tech-
nique had been given time to develop, this expression would
gradually attain to higher standards.

The history of architectural development, if we examine
it in a spirit divorced from preoccupation with names and
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